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The purpose of the demonstration programs in 
intensive instruction for low-achieving students was essefvtially to 
enable school districts to establish and operate exemplary and 
innovative projects to improve the competence of junior high school 
students in reading and mathematics. Thirteen original pro jects moved 
into their third year of operation during 1971-72* and five new 
"replication" projects began operation during the year. The students 
in these effective demonstration programs showed a rate of. 
achievement reached in few compensatory education programs anywhere 
in the nation. These programs were designed with the goal of raising 
the performance level cf these students to reflect a normal 
distribution of achievement. . This objective was achieved in almost 
ail cases. The few programs that were not successful were terminated. 
The programs were unique in many ways. They were planned and 
developed by the staff of each participating school. The principal, 
the project director, and a carefully selected staff of teachers, 
aides, and volunteers made decisions at the school levels; Students 
with varying abilities were grouped together heterogeneously. They 
were usually taught individually or in groups of two or three at 
least part of each day by the teachers and assistants. . In most 
programs, each student spent some time each week in a learning 
laboratory where he worked with highly trained teachers and 
assistants in specific learning activities designed especially for 
him. Curriculum was developed and prescribed as needed and was based 
upon a careful diagnosis of learning disabilities. An emphasis on 
success was the key to the program. - (Author/JM) 
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PREFACE 



An annual evaluation of California's demonstration programs In 
reading and mathematics Is required by Education Code Section 6497. 
The Bureau of Compensatory Education Evaluation and Research has the 
responsibility for evaluating and disseminating Information to school 
districts and other inteirested parties on the results of the demonstration 
programs. This report Is on the demonstration programs in Intensive 
Instruction In reading and mathematics conducted during 1971-72. 

The demonstration programs were conducted in those schools which had 
the greatest need for such programs In terms of previous educational failure 
and lack of hope. The programs were established with the expectation that 
the academic achievement of low- achieving students might be Improved. In 
the effective demonstration programs, the students showed a rate of achieve- 
ment reached in few compensatory education programs anywhere in the nation. 

Major responsibility for the preparation of the state report was 
assumed by Milton P. Wilson, Consultant in the Bureau of Compensatory 
Education Evaluation and Research. 

MANUEL V. CEJA, Acting Chief ALEXANDER 1^ LAW, Chief 

Division of Compensatory Education Office of Program Evaluation 

and Research 

J. VINCENT MADDEN, Chief 
Compensatory Education Evaluation 
and Research 
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I. OVERVIEW OF THE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

The California State Board of Education and the California State 
Department of Education are creating many accountable educational programs 
throughout the state. The projects described in this report a report 
required by Education Code Section 6497 are evidence of a model of 
accountability. 

Assembly Bill 938 of the 1969 Legislature enacted into law Chapter 1596, 
Statutes of 1969, which authorized the Division of Compensatory Education to 
establish demonstration programs in intensive reading and mathematics instruc- 
tion that would improve the academic achievement of low-achieving students and be 
cost effective. Demonstration programs were established in the schools that had 
the greatest need for such programs in terms of previous educational failure and 
lack of hope. These were 17 of the poorest schools in California with respect 
to their students' socioeconomic status and academic achievement. 

The students in these effective demonstration programs showed a rate of 
achievement reached in few compensatory education programs anywhere in the nation. 
These programs were designed with the goal of raising the performance level of 
these students to reflect a normal distribution of achievement. This objective 
was achieved in almost all cases. The few programs that were not successful 
were terminated . 

The programs were unique in many ways. They were planned and developed by 
the staff of each participating school. The principal, the project director, 
and a carefully selected staff of teachers, aides, and volunteers made decisions 
at the school level. Students with varying abilities were grouped together 
he terogeneously . They were usually taught individually or in groups of two 
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or three at least part of each day by the teachers and assistants. In 
most programs^ each student spent some time each week in a learning 
laboratory where he worked with highly trained teachers and assistants 
in specific learning activities designed especially for him. 

Curriculum was developed and prescribed as needed and was based upon 
a careful diagnosis of learning disabilities. An emphasis on success was. 
the key to the program. The students were made aware of their successes 
rather than criticized for their 'failures . Sensing the high expectations 
that were held for them, the students were motivated to learn. 

The program attempted to remove any obstacles that might hinder learn- 
ing; for example, certain laws and regulations could be waived if their 
provisions seemed to interfere with an innovative program. 

Another unique feature of the program was that, unlike most other 
state or federal programs, those programs that were considered to be the 
least effective were terminated. Funds from terminated programs were 
used to replicate cost-effective programs in other schools within districts 
that had already conducted successful programs and in other eligible 
districts throughout California. 

The demonstration programs began in grade seven in 1969-70, continued 
with the same students in grade eight in 1970-713 and in grade nine in 
1971-72. All eligible students at the appropriate grade levels in each 
project were served. As the state-funded programs moved from one grade to 
the next, the school districts established similar programs for incoming 
"students in the grade no longer being served by the original programs. Be- 
cause of the success of their demonstration program, several districts have 
begun similar programs in additional junior high schools within their districts, 



generally with tremendous impact on traditional instructional programs in 
reading and mathematics. 
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II • IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAMS 



The purpose of the demonstration programs in intensive instruction for 
low-achieving students was essentially to enable school districts to establish 
and operate exemplary and innovative projects to improve the competence of 
junior high school students in reading and mathematics. Thirteen original 
projects moved into their third year of operation during 1971-72, and five 
new "replication" projects began operation during the year. 

The original demonstration projects served grade nine students in the 
following districts: 









Number 


of 


District 


School 


Instruction 


S tudents 


Col ton Joint Unified 


Col ton High 


Reading/Math 


600 




El Monte Union High 


El Monte High 


Reading 


88 




Fresno City Unified 


Irwin Junior High 


Reading/Math 


264 




Long Beach Uni f ied 


Franklin Junior High 


Math 


200 




Los Angeles Unified 


Edison Junior High 


Reading/Math 


574 




Los Angeles Unified 


Pacoima Junior High 


Reading /Math 


657 




Oakland City Unified 


Hoover Junior High 


Reading/Math 


145 




Pasadena Unified 


Pasadena High 


Ma^h 


460 




Riverside Unified 


Central Junior High 


Reading/Math 


225 




San Diego City Unified 


Memorial Junior High 


Reading 


425 




San Francisco Unified 


Benjamin Franklin Junior High 


Read i ng 


220 




San Jose Unified 


Lincoln High 


Reading/Math 


205 




Santa Barbara City High 


Santa Barbara Junior High 


Reading 


440 




The five replication projects were initiated at the grade seven 


level in 




these districts: 
















Ntimber 


of 


District 


School 


Instruction 


Students 


Long Beach Unified 


Lindbergh Junior High 


Math 


360 




Oakland City Unified 


Woodrow Wilson Junior High 


Reading/Math 


220 




San Diego City Un'Ified 


Gompers Junior High 


Reading 


288 




San Francisco Unified 


Pel ton Junior High 


Reading 


346 




Santa Barbara City High 


La Gumbre Junior High 


Reading 


465 
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Orlgjnal Demonstration Project a 

The original demonstration projects were limited to students in grade nine 
attending schools located in low-income areas. Participants were educationally 
disadvantaged students who would otherwise find difficulty in achieving success 
in high school. 

Project proposals were required to state specific goals In student 
achievement and to shoir a level of cost effectiveness that would make it 
possible for similar school districts throughout California to adapt the 
projects to their needs. Projects that proved least effective were to be 
terminated. 

The most effective demonstration projects m reading were those in 
San Francisco, San Jose, Colton, Oakland, Riverside, El Monte, and Los 
Angeles (Edison Junior Hig^ School). The most effective OAthematics 
projects were in Los Angeles (Pacoioa Junior High School), Colton, Long Beach, 
San Jose, and Riverside* 

Effective demonstration projects in reading included those in Santa 
Barbara and Fresno. Effective mathematics projects were implemented in 
Oakland and Los Angeles (Edison). 

The least effective demonstration projects during 1971-72 were the reading 
projects in San Diego and Los Angeles (Pacoima) and the mathematics projects 
in Pasadena and Fresno* 

New Replication Projects 
Since only the most successful projects were ri)ccmmended for funding again 
at the end of 1970-71, funds were available for 1971-72 to replicate some 
of the most effective models* Each district with a successful project was 
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Invlted to submit a request for funds to replicate that project In 
another eligible Junior high school vlthln the district. Eight districts 
submitted applications^ and funds were available to Ixoplement five repll- 
catioa projects during 1971-72 • 

This replication was an attempt to demonstrate that a successful project 
In one school could be duplicated successfully In another school within the 
district • To help Insure that the successful features of the original 
models were replicated as closely as possible, the staff of each of the 
original demonstration projects worked cooperatively with the staff of each 
replicating school throughout 1971-72. 

Exactly the sane criteria were used in implementing the five replication 
projects as were used In selecting the original demonstration projects. 

The most effective replication projects were those in San Francisco 
(reading), Long Beach (mathematics)^, and Oakland (retAding and mathematics). 
The replication projects in Santa Barbara (reading) and San Diego (reading) 
were also very effective. 
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III. RECCXHMENDATIONS REGARDING THE PROGRAMS 



Considering the purpose of the programs as defined in Education Code Section 



6490, evaluation criteria, and evaluation results, the following recommendations 
are offered regarding the demonstration program in reading and mathematics: 
1« Demonstration programs in the following districts should be retained 
and extended; they should be commended as most effective ; and efforts 
should be directed toward greater demonstration and dissemination of 
information regarding their most innovative and exemplary cost-effective 
elements: 

Reading Programs Mathematics Programs 

San Francisco Unified (Franklin) Los Angeles Unified (Pacoima) 

San Jose Unified Colton Joint Unified 

Colton Joint Unified Long Beach Unified (Franklin) 

Oakland City Unified (Hoover) San Jose Unified 

Riverside Unified Riverside Unified 

El Monte Union High School 

Los Angeles Unified (Edison) 

2« Replication programs in the following districts should be retained and 

continued; they should be commended as very effective ; and efforts 

should be directed toward dissemination of information regarding their 

most successful and exenq;>lary elements: 

Reading Programs Mathematics Programs 

San Francisco Unified (Pelton) Long Beach Unified (Lindbergh) 

Oakland City Unifi<&d (Wilson) Oakland City Unified (Wilson) 

Santa Barbara City High School (La Cumbre) 
San Diego City Unified (Gompers) 

3« Effective demonstration programs in the following districts should be 

retained and strengthened » and efforts should be directed toward modifying 



thtse progrns to Isprovn their cost effectiveness or increase their 
achievement gains: 

Reading Programs Mathematics Programs 

Santa Barbara City High School (Santa Barbara) Los Angeles Unified (Edison) 
Fresno City Unified Oakland City Unified (Hoover) 

Demonstration programs in the following districts should be terminated 
as least effective for the reasons indicated: 

San Diego City Unified (Memorial), reading project s The San Diego 
project rated the lowest of 11 reading projects in overall student achieve* 
ment (rank order: 11)* The project was below average on grade nine 
achievement gains, with seven months gain for six months instruction 
(rank order: 8). The project ranked second lowest on achievement gains 
obtained compared to gains expected, with an increase of 20 percent over 
expected scale-score increases (rank order: 10). San Diego rated next 
to last on achievement gains over initial scores, with an 11 percent 
increase (rank order: 10). The project ranked tenth in longitu- 
dinal gains over three years, with an average gain of 0.9 months per 
month of instruction in gri»des seven, eight, and nine. San Diego tied 
another project for lowest rating in "reducing the gap" between grade- 
level achievement and obtained grade-equivalent scores, with no reduction 
reported between October, 1970, and May, 1972; instead, there was an 
increase in the ^'gap** of 13 percent (rank order: 10.5). The project 
rated second lowest in cost effectiveness, with an index of 0.47, 
representing a 0.47 percent gain in achievement scores for each 1 
percent increase in operating costs per student over average San Diego 
district costs (rank order t 10). Out of 11 reading projects, the 
San Diego project ranked eleventh in overall effectiveness. 



Lo8 Angeles Unified (Pacolwa Jm ii or High School) > reading pro ject 
only » The Pacolma reading project rated second lowest of 11 reading 
projects In overall student achievement (rank order: 10) » The project 
was average on grade nine achievement gains, with 11 months gain for 
seven months Instruction (rank order: 5), The project ranked lowest 
on achievement gains obtained compared to gains e^^^ected, with an 
Increase of 2 percent over expected scale*8core Increases (rank 
order: 11)* Pacolma rated lowest on achievement gains over Initial 
scores, with a 10 percent Increase (rank order: 11), The project 
ranked below average in annual longitudinal gains over three years, with 
an average gain of 1,4 months per month of Instruction In grades seven, 
eight, and nine, Pacolma tied for lowest rating in ^'reducing the gap" 
between grade* level achievement and obtained grade«equlvalent scores, 
with no reduction reported between October, 1970, and May, 1972; 
Instead, there was an Increase in the ''gap'* of 13 percent (rank 
order: 10*5) • The project rated lowest in cost effectiveness, with 
an index of 0*14, representing a 0«14 percent gain in achievement 
scores for each 1 percent increase in operating costs per student 
over average Los Angeles district costs (rank order: 11). Out of 
11 reading projects, the Pacolma project ranked tenth in overall 
effectiveness* 

Pasadena Unified, mathematics project * The Pasadena project 
rated the lowest of nine mathematics projects In overall student achieve*- 
ment (rank order: 9). The project was second lowest on grade nine 
achievement gains, with four months gain for five months instruction 
(rank order: 8)« The project ranked lowest on achievement gains obtained 
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compared to gains expected, with a decrease in scale scores of 
23 percent below gains expected (rank order: 9). Pasadena rated 
last on achiaveoient gains over initial scores, with an increase of 
9 percent (tank order: 9). The project ranked lowest in total longi*- 
tudinal gains during the three school years between February, 1970, 
and April, 1972, with a gain of four nonths for 22 laonths of instruction 
in grades seven, eight, and nine (rank ordet; 9). Pasadena rated 
lowest of all reading and natheaatics projects in "reducing the gap** 
between grade* level achievement and obtained grade-equivalent scores, 
with no reduction reported between October, 1970, and May, 1972; instead, 
there was a *"gap** increase of 80 percent (rank order: 9). The project 
rated lowest in cost effectiveness, with an index of <-1.5, representing 
a 1.5 percent loss in achievement scores for each 1 percent increase in 
operating costs per student over average Pasadena district costs (rank 
order: 9). Out of nine nathenatics projects, the Pasadena project ranked 
ninth in overall effectiveness. 

Fresno City Unified, aatheaatics project only . The Fresno mathenatics 
project rated third lowest of nine mathenatics projects in overall student 
achievement (rank order: 7). The project was below average on grade 
nine achievement gains, with seven months gain for seven months instruction 
(rank order: 5). The project ranked third lowest on achievement gr.ins 
obtained compared to gaim expected, with an increase o£ 24 percent over 
expecteii scale-^score increases (rank order: 7). Fresno rated below 
average on achievement gains over initial scores, with a 12 percent increase 
(rank order: 6)« The project ranked below average in total longitudinal 
gains during the three school years between February, 1970, and May, 1972, 



with a gain of 19 aontha for 17 laonths of Instruction In grades 
seven, eight, and nine (rank order: 6). Fresno rated low in 
"reducing the gap" between grade- level Bathenatics achieveaent and 
obtained grade-equivalent scores, with no reduction reported between 
October » 1970, and May, 1972; instead, there was an increase of 4 
percent in the "gap" (rank order: 6)* The project rated third lowest 
in cost effectiveness, with an index of 0*86 > representing a 0«86 
percent gain in achieveaent scores for each 1 percent increase in 
operating costs per student over average Fresno district costs (rank 
order: 7). Out of nine aatheaatics projects, the Fresno project 
ranked seventh in overall effectiveness* 



IV. EVALDATIOH OF THE DEHONSTBATIOM PROJECTS 



Projects were continually reviewed by the Division of Compensatory 
Education regarding their effectiveness in Improving the achieveMnt level 
of students in reading and mathematics. Through reports, rating obser- 
vations, and interviews, projects were evaluated on the bai^ia of several 
criteria involving program development, student achievement, aiid cost analysis* 

Program development criteria included the extent to which the projects 
adhered to the intent of the legislation and State Board of Education guide- 
lines on eligibility, selection of participants^ waivers, project organization 
and administration, program content, demonstration concepts, staff development, 
and dissemination of information. 

Student achievement criteria included the extent to which the projects 
demonstrated effectiveness in improving student achievement levels* 

Cost analysis criteria included the extent to which the projects accounted 
for componwt costs and demonstrated cost effectiveness. 

Original Demonstration Projects 

Program Development 

It was decided that during 1971*72, the third continuous year of oper- 
ation, the projects would not be formally evaluated on program development, 
but that the eiq>hasis would be placed on student achievement and cost effec- 
tiveness. 

To determine which program elements were most related to student achievement, 
however, the projects were rated on a 78*-item evaluation rating scale based on the 
guidelines authorized by AB 938, The scale assessed the e7<tent to which the proj- 
ects adhered to guidelines on: (1) eligibility; (2) selection of participants; 
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(3) waivers; (4) organization; (5) project administration; (6) program content; 
(7) demonstration activities; (8) staff development; (9) dissemination of infor- 
mation; (10) component costs; (11) evaluation procedures; and (12) research 
design. Projects were compared and ranked according to point scores on this 
questionnaire. These ratings are given in Table 1,* 

As indicated in Table 1, the prograBS in Santa Barbara » Col ton. Long 
Beach » and El Honte were rated high^^st on prograa developvoent ; Los Angeles 
(Edison), Fresno, Los Angeles (Pacoioa) , and Pasadena were rated lowest* 

Of the 78 items on the informal rating scale, 36 items distinguished 
those projects scoring highest from those projects scoring lowest in pupil 
achievement* The pattern of responses to those 36 questions gives a composite 
profile of the factors that tended to differentiate the most effective from 
the least effective demonstration programs during 1971-72. 

Profile of the Most Effective ProUcts > In the isost effective projects, 
the educational needs of the pupils and the assessaent of those needs were 
described in detail. It was evident that the projects emphasized creativity. 

Contrary to expectations, the most effective projects did not request 
many waivers of sections of the Education Code; they did not describe fully 
the location and nature of existing facilities, equipment, and supplies; and 
they did not submit complete descriptions of each personnel position related 
to the program. 

The composite most effective project served about 250 students, less than 
75 percent of the grade nine population of the school. The most general grouping 
practice used was heterogeneous groups. Instruction was mostly individualized. 

*A11 tables referred to in this publication will be found in Appendix A. 
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The project director was located at the school. Most of the project planning 
was done by the total program staff and resource personnel. 

The most effective projects were clearly innovative. Their methods, 
techniques and procedures were described in detail and were clearly related 
to the program objectives. The demonstration aspects of the program were seen 
as exemplary by other districts » their opportunities for observation were well 
planned and built in. There inservice education program was continuous 
and mandatory. The inservice programs were clearly related to thr objectives 
of the projects, with schedules and calendars described in the proposals. Each 
staff was considered outstanding or excellent. Each program was innovative 
and unique. PVovisions were made for dissemination of information through 
publications, observations, and other methods. 

Even in the most effective projects, comparison grouips were usually des-* 
cribed poorly. 

The most effective projects showed a level of cost-effectiveness very 
adaptable by similar school districts. Fiscal details were complete, and 
costs were clearly identified. It was clearly demonstrated that the districts 
could maintain the program at the close of the project, and strong intent was 
shown to do so. 

In the most effective projects, the average cost per pupil during the year 
was from $300 to $750; the average increase in achievement was 16 months or 
more; the calculated cost per pupil per month of growth was less than $25. 
The relationships between the programs, evalu&tion, project objectives, and 
expenditures were clearly indicated. The programs were very effective in im- 
proving the achievement level of pupils. Their level of cost effectiveness was 
best described as effective. 
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Profile of the Least Effective Projects. In the least effective projects, 
the educational needs of the pupils and the assessment of those needs iiere poorly 
described. It was not evident that taa project eophasized creativity. 

Contrary to expectations, the least effective projects did request aany 
waivers of sections of the Education Code; they did describe fully the location 
and nature of existing facilities, equlpMnt, and supplies; they did subnit 
complete descriptions of each personnel position related to the progras. 

There were about 350 students included in the prograny more than 75 
percent of the ninth grade population of the school. The most general grouping 
practice used was homogeneous groups. Instruction was only slightly indivi^ 
dualized. The project director was not located at the school* Host of the 
project planning was done by administrators other than the program staff. 

The least effective projects were. neither innovative or exemplary. Their 
methods, techniques, and procedures were poorly described, and were only vaguely 
related to the program objectives. The demonstration centers of the program 
were visited by school personnel in the district, but net very often by out- 
siders. Opportunities for observation were fair or very poor. Their inservice 
education program was neither continuous nor mandatory. The inservice programs 
were somewhat related to the objectives of the project, but no schedule or 
calendar was described in the proposal* Their staffs fiere considered fair or 
good. The programs were better than routine, but not unique or innovative. 
Provisions for the dissemination of information usually emitted publications, 
observations, or other methods. 

In the least effective projects, comparison groups were not used or 
described. 
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The Least effective projects showed a level of cost effectiveness not 
adaptable by similar school districts. Fiscal details were barely adequate, 
and costs were fairly well identified* It was often uncertain that the 
districts could maintain the program at the close of the project, and only 
slight Intent was shown to do so. 

In the least effective projects, the average cost per pupil during the 
year\was from $250 to $500; the average increase in achievement was zero to 
five months; the calculated cost per pupil per month of growth was more than 
$75. The relationships between the programs' evaluation, project objective, 
and expenditures were vaguely indicated* The programs were not effective in 
improving the achievement level of pupils* Their level of cost effectiveness 
was best described as not effective. 

Waivers of Education Code Provisions 

Regulations permitted the demonstration projects to request a waiver 
of any section of the Education Code In order to allow each district to 
implement a more exemplary and innovative program. Three waivers were 
granted during 1971-72* One waiver was granted to all projects to extend 
the duration of their project year* Waivers of several sections of the 
Education Code related to the mandatory use of credentialed teachers were 
granted to two projects* 

All projects were granted a waiver of Education Code Section 17199 pertain- 
ing to the duration of the project yoar * All projecta were granted an extension 
from June 30 to August 3I» 1972, to allow them time for the completion of their 
evaluation reports and the preparation of dissemination materials* This waiver 
had no effect upon student achievement, as it was an evaluation and dissemination 
activity which took place after the instructional year had been completed. 
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Two projects were granted vaivers of various sectiona of the Education 
Code pertainiog to the aendatorv uee of certificated personnel for teaching 
and supervising students (sections 11251 p 13251, 13252, 13301, and 13511). 
These projects were i^i San Jose and Santa Barbara (Santa Barbara Junior High 
School) and had a coabined enrollment of 645 participants. Whether or not 
these vaivers had a positive effect upon the reading or cmthenatics achieve- 
sent of the participating students depended on the degree to which the 
instructional flexibility that such vaivers peraltted vas actually inpleaentede 
Of the two projects granted such waivers, only one (San Jose) showed achieve- 
isent ratings that were above the average of all projects in reading skills. 
Neither was above average in Mthesuitics. 

In geiieral, the granting of requests for waivers of pertinent sections 
of the Sdttcation Code did not guarantee that such a waiver would automatically 
result in more effective, exeaplary, or innovative prograsis. In fact, a 
coaparison of the profiles of the sost effective and the least effective 
projects reveals that the four projects scoring highest in student achievenent 
did not request wmny waivers; the four projects scoring lowest in achieveoient 
requested nore waivers of sections of the Bducation Code. 

Student Achievement 

The main purpose of the demons tret ion programs v;iS8 to improve student 
achievement. The main focus of evaluation, therefoire, was on results in terms 
of pupil performance. 

Standardixed test results, as reported for each project, were tabulated 
and compared to show Increases in achievement in reading and mathematics. 
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Achleveaeat was mi^asured by the Coaprahenslve Test of Basic Skilla (CTBS), 
Levels 3 and 4, Forms Q and R. These vere administered as the pre*- and 
post- test in all projects. Each project reported separately for reading 
and mathematics* 

In consideration of recamaiendations from project personnel, it vas 

decided that achievement results should be analyzed in several ways rather 

than only months of gain per month of instruction. A more conq>rehen8ive 

analysis of project achievement results was necessary this year in order^sto 

answer the following questions: 

What achievement gains were shown in grade nine only? 

How did achievement gains obtained compare with gains expected, 

ba^sed upon initial pretest scores? 
How much increase in achievement was reported over initial pre* test 

scores? 

What achievement gains were reported for students in the program 
for three years? 

How successful were the projects in closing the gap between grade- 
level performance and average obtained achievement levels? 

To answer these questions, achievement results were analyzed in six different 

ways, as follows: 

1. Achievement Increases were expressed in terms of months of gain in mean 
grade placement for each month of instruction in grade nine during 1971-72. 
(See Table 2.) 

As shown in Table 2, projects rated highest in grade nine reading gains 
were San Francisco, Oakland, and San Jose; projects reporting lowest grade 
nine reading gains were Colton, Fresno, and Santa Barbara. In mathematics, 
the projects rated highest in grade nine achievement gains were Los Angeles 
(Pacoima), Long Beach» and Los Angeles (Edison); mathematics projects showing 
the lowest achievement gains in grade nine were Colton, Pasadena, and 
Riverside. 
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2. AchievetDcnt gains obtained were coopared to gains expected, expressed 
as percent of scale-score increases above expected increases, fron October, 
1970, to May, 1972. Expected gains vere predicted frow pretest scale scares. 
(See Table 3.) 

Table 3 vhows that the projects with the greatest tvo-year increase in 
reading scores above expected gains vere San Francisco, Colton, and San Jose; 
projects with the least increase in reading included Los Angeles (Pacolma) , 
San Diego, and Santa Barbara* Projects reporting the highest two-year increases 
in Mthenatics scores were Los Angeles (Pacoina), Colton, and Long Beach; 
lowest mathematics gains in coa^>arison to expectancy were ia Pasadena, Los 
Angeles (Edison)* and Fresno. 

3. AchieveMnt gains wer^ expressed as the percent of increase in scale 
scores over initial scores in two years, fron October, 1970, to May, 1972. 
(See Table 4.) 

Inspection of Table 4 reveals that the projects showing the greatest 
percent of increase in reading scores over initial scores were San Francisco, 
Colton, and San Jose; projects showing th« least percent of increase were 
Los Angeles (Facoima), San Diego, and Los Angeles (Edison). Projects showing 
the highest percent of increase in aathcnatics scores were Col ton, Los Angeles 
(Pacoiva), uad Loog Beach; the lowest percent of increase was shown by 
Pasadena, Los Angeles (Edisoa), and Oakland. 

4. Longitudinal achievMeat gains were calculated for those students in 
the program for three years, expressed as the sun of their average gains per 
month of instruction during each of the three years of the program. (See 
Table 5.) 
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Table 3 indicaiefl ihat the projects with the highest annual reading gains 
over the three-year period were Oakland, San Francisco, and Sinta Barbara; 
projects with the lowest annual gains were Fresno, San Diego, sjkI Colton. 
Projects with the highest annua) mathematics gains were Los Angeles (Pacolma) , 
Long Beach, and Oakland; projects with the lowest gains were Riverside, 
San Jose, and Colton. 

3. I^ngitudioal gains were also calculated for students in the progm for 
three years, expressed as the average overall gains per month of instruction 
froni the begini\ing of grade seven to the end of grade nine. (See Table 6.) 

As shown in Table 6, the projects with the highest longitudinal three-year 
gains in reading were Oakland, El Monte, and San Francisco; lowest reading 
gains were shown by San JOse , Colton, and San Diego. Projects with the 
highest overall longitudiaal gains in mathematics were Long Beach, Los Angeles 
(Pacoima) , and Oakland; lowest s t ar t - t o- f i ni sh gains were shown by Pasadena, 
San lose, Los Angeles (Edison), and Colton. 

6. Ac h ievem'; n t /.ikins were calculated in terms of reducing the gap between 
normal grade- level scores expected and mean grade-equivalent scores obtained. 
Achievement was expressed as the percent of reduction in the gap (between 
grade- level scores and mean achievement scores) over the two-year period of 
October, 1970, to May, 1972. (See Table 7.) 

Table 7 showi that the projects which reduced the gap most between ' r i- 
- : ■ ■ . » : : -r ■ r . • , t : , r . t : ; : i . ■ . ■ r ■ • ^ .^ ;" - ; \'i r i i : - • , ^ > ■ 1 t ^ ! 1 1 , m ; > .in 
Francisco; projects least successful in closin^^ the reading gap were San Diego 
and Los Angeles (Pacoima and Edison). Projects which . t m.il 

' .1- .■ i;^ : ' ■ , : ■ , 1 ^-^ A:i,'.l.s .1, ' ! .-lU' .■,ich; 

lu^' - i:; ^ ; 'SiM.; t'^' .Mp in ria t ju'vm t i i :■. Trs wi'i'f i'asa^ima, Los 

An,-.- i ■ ■> < ;. • . 'n ' , in^! ' ' ; ; i n/ . 
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Slnce each of the six achievement ratings gives a slightly different 
eaphasis to the test results obtained in reading and mathematics in the 
respective projects, the most equitable overall comparison was a comblnatiofi 
of all six ratings , weighted equal ly . Therefore , the over a 1 1 achievement 
rating for each project was its total rank order based on the sum of its 
six achievement ratings. A sunmuiry of the achievement ratings for the projects 
is given in Table 8. 

Table 8 reveals that the projects raced hi^est in overall achievement 
in reading were San Francisco, Oakland, and £1 Honte. Projects rated lowest 
in overall reading achievesMnt were San Diego, Lcs Angeles (Pacoima) , aod 
Fresno. Projects rated highest in overall mathematics achievftuent were Los 
Angeles (Pacoima), Long Beach, and Colton. Projects rated lowest in overall 
mathematlca achievement were Pasadena, Los Angeles (Edison), and Fresno. 

Coat Analysis 

Cost analysis ratings were compiled for expenditures per student and 
cost effectiveness* Cost effectiveness was defined as the greatest increase 
in studeci. achlcvraent for the least increase in cost per student. Projects 
were rated separately on reading and mathematics, with the lowest costs 
receiving the highest rating. 

Expenditures Per Studant . Expenditures were susamarited as reported. Cost/3 
were tabulated as of May 31, 1972, for the separate categories of: (1) oper- 
ating expenses; (2) certificated salariee; (3) classified salaries; (4) reseiirch 
and development; and (5) total expenditures. Projects wera compared and ranked 
in order on each category of expenditures. Hiese rankings are presented in 
Tablea 9 through 13. 



Tablt 9 reveals that the projects with the least expenditures per 
student for operating expenses were Colton, Los Angeles (Pacoima) , and 
Los Angeles (Edison)* Projects with ' reatest operating expenses were 
Oakland, El Monte, and San Francisco. Operating expenses for reading instruc- 
tion in Oakland were 17 times those for che Colton project. 

Table 10 shows that the projects reporting the lowest per-student ex- 
penses for certificated salaries were colton, Los Angeles (Pacoima and Edison), 
and Riverside. Highest expenditures for certificated salaries were in El 
Monte, Oakland, and San Diego. The per-student expenditure for certificated 
salaries ir. the most expensive project was 2A times that of the least expen- 
sive project . 

As seen in Table 11, projects with the lowest expenditures per student 
for classified salaries were Colton, San Diego, Riverside, and Los Angeles 
(Edison). Projects with the highest expenditures were Long Beach, Oaklard, 
and Santa Barbara. Expenditures for classified salari.es were generally Touch 
less than for certificated salaries (Table 10)* The two mathematicc projects 
that reported greater per-student expenditures for classified salaries than 
for certificated salaries were Pacoima and Long Beach--the two projects scoring 
highest in mathematics achievement (Table 8). 

Research ixid developmeat costs ranged from $5 to $365 per pcudeut. Table 12 
indicates tb«;t these expenditures were lowest in Colton, San Diego, and Pasadena. 
They were highest in Long Beach, El Mont<* » and Riverside. 

Table 13 summarizes the total expenditures of all the projects. '^otal 
expenses ranged from $73 per student to $1,181 per student. The least expensive 
demonstration projects were in Colton, Pasadena, and Los Angeles (Pacoima); 
the moat expensive were in Oakland, San Jose, and El Monte. 
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Co8t Effect ivcneas * Whtn increase* in student achicvewent scores are 
compared to expenditures per student to give a measure of cost ef I'ec t iveness , 
two main variables must be given adequate consideration: (1) the initial 
level or base rate of student achievement at the beginning of the progm; 
aad (2) the initial level or base rate oi expenditures already existing in 
ihe school district operating the prograa. 

To account for these variables, cost effectiveness was operationally 
defined as the greatest increase in pupil achievement with the least increase 
in program cost, to be determined by comparing the relative increase in 
student achievement scores to the relative increase in operating costs. 

The measure of increase In pupil achievement was the average percent 
of Increase in CTBS expanded scale scores over expected gains between 
October, 1970, and May, 1972 (Table 3). The loeasure of increase in proj^ram 
costs was the percent of increase represented by comparing the project oper- 
ating costs per student for 1971-72 to the current estimated district operatii 
costs per average daily attendance. Ihese figures are presented in Table 14. 

An Index of Cost Ef fee t iveness was determined for each project by calcu- 
lating the ratio between the increase m pupil achievement and the 
increase in program costs. This index indicates in general what percent of 
increase in achievement was obtained for each 1 percent increase in costs. 
Cost Effectiveness Index ratings for the projects are given in Table 15. 

Table 15 reveals that the most cost-effective projects were Los Angeles 
(Pacoima) , San Diego, and Santa Earbara. The most cost-effective mathematics 
projects were Colton, Los Angeles (Pacoima) , and San Jose; the least cost- 
effective projects were Pasadena, Oakland, end Fresno. 
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Coit cf f cc t i vcnesB index flj^ures nho^ that the San Jose reading program 

for exainple. produced a perceot increase in r»Bdii\g hsC',>res for every 

i percent increase In prograra costs. San Jose's reading index of 4,5 
reprejeuis a level of cost effectiveness nearly three times as effective 
as San Joae's Mtharmat ic 8 Index of 1.7 and roughly nine times as effective 
as San Diego's index ot 0.3. 

Cmibined Rank Oidt r Rai inx or Pro ject s 

Based on che analysis of data prestii d Id lablcs 8 and 13, a cowbined 
rank order rating of project.* on overall € fectiveness was determined. Thia 
overall raiing was the average of the r.v:irg8 on student achleveaient and coat 
effectiveness. In case oi a tie in ri-^cings, the project with the higher rank 
order tn achitvenient was ranked hlghe in overall effectiveness. 

The combined rank order ratings 3 ^ le projects on overall effectiveness 
are suxniftariKed in Table 16. 

Table 16 indicates that the read ng projects rated highest in overall 
effectiveness were San Kiancisco, San Jose, and Colton; projects r&ted lowest 
were San Uiego, Los Angeles (Pacoiiaa), and Fresnc. 

Mathematics projects ranking higheat in overall effectiveness were Loa 
Angeles (Pacoiiaa), Colton» and Long Eeach; projects ranking lovest were 
Pasadena, Los Angeles (Edison) » and Fresno. 

Projects ranking highest in both student achievement and cost ef f cc t 1 veneaa 
were considered most effective. Projects ranking high in either student achieve- 
ment or cost effectiveness were considered etfectiv<». Projects ranking lowest 
in both student achievenent and cost effectiveness were considered least 
ef f ec t i ve . 
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ProRraa Devtlopmept 

During 1971-72, their first year of operation, the fiv© replication 
projects were not formally evaluated on prograa developv^nt. Emphasis was 
placed on making the prograas operational and successful in tcnsfl of 
student achievement and cost effectiveness. 

The replication programs were rated Informally on the same 78-iten 
evaluation rallng scale as the original demonstration projects, assessing 
the extent to which they adhered to program guidelines. Projects were 
compared and ranked according to point scores on this questionnaire. These 
ratings are given in Table 17. 

The replications in Long Beach and Santa Barbara were rated highest 
on program development. San Francisco and San Diego were rated lowest. 

Thttae are only comparative ratings, however, since all of these programs were: 
replications of projects that had bevBn successful during 1970-71« 

Wa'vers of Education Code Provisions 

As with the original demonstration projects, the replication projects 
were permitted co request a waiver of any section of the Education Code 
necessary to implement a more innovative and exemplary program. 

Two waivers were granted during 1971-72. One was granted to all the 
replication projects to extend the duration of their project year. Ihe other 
was granted to the Santa Barbara project at La Cumbre Junior Hi^ School to 
allon more flexibility in the use of mon-cert 1 f icated personnel* 

The first waiver had no direct effect upon student achievement. 

The Santa Barbara replication project was granted a waiver of Education 
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Cod« sftctloDs 13251 and 13232, ptrtainiog to the Modatory use of certi- 
ficated persoonel. This waiver apparently had little effect upon the 
reading achievenent of the 463 students participating in the project* 
The La Cumbre project rated belov the average of the replication projects 
In chree of the four ratings on reading acbieveMnt , and ranked fortrth 
of the five replication projects In overall achievemant. 

Student Achievement 

Academic achievement of the students in the replication programs was 
neasured, reported, and analyzed in the same manner as in the regular 
demonstration programs. The obvious exceptions were th«t there was no analysis 
of longitudinal three-year gains and that current year gains were for students 
in grade seven rather than those students in grade nine. 

Achievesaent results for the replication prograias were analyzed in four 
different ways, as follows: 

1. AchievcMnt increases were expressed in terms oJ months of gain in 

mean grade placenant for each month of instruction in grade aeven. (Sec Table 18. 

As shown in Table 18, the mean achievement gains in reading ranged from 
1.3 to 4.0 months per month of instruction, with an average of 2.3 months 
for the foQC projects. Achievement gains in mathematics were from 2.3 to 2.7 
months, with an average gain of 2.6 months for each month of instruction in 
the two projects. 

2. Achievesnent gains obtained were coeipared to gains expected, expressed 
as the percent of scale-^score increases above expected increases from pre- 

to post-t-nt during 1971-72. (See Table 19.) 

Table 19 shows that the mean increase in reading scores over expected 
gains was from 18 percent to 239 percent, with an average increase of 128 
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percent above expectancy. Gains in aatheaatics ranged froa 105 percent to 
200 percent above expected gains, vith an average increase of 155 percent • 

3 • Achieveisent gains were expressed aa the percent of increase in 
scale scores over initial pretest scores* (See Table 20,) 

Inspection of Table 20 reveals that the average Increase in reading scores 
over pretest level vas 9 percent , vith project means ranging froa S percent to 
16 percent increase. Increases in matheMtics scores vere frosi 10 to 14 
percent » vith an average of 12 percent • 

4 • Achievenent gains vere calculated in tens of reducing the gap 
between norul grade-level scores expected and mean grade-equivalent scores 
obtained. Achievement vas expressed as the percent reduction in the gap during 
the school year 1971-72. (See Table 21.) 

Table 21 shovs that the reduction of the gap between grade-level achieve- 
ment and mean achievement scores in reading ranged from 11 to 35 percent 
(excluding Santa Barbara), with an average reduction of 28 percent. In closing 
the gap in mathematics scores, success ranged from 14 to 100 percent, with an 
average reduction of Ul percent, 

An overall achievement rating for each replication project vas detensined 
by calculating Its rank order in reading and/or mathematics achievement in 
comparison vrith all of the replication projects. A summary of the cVerall 
achievement ratings for these projects is given in Table 22. 

Table 22 reveals that the replication projects rated highest in overall 
achieveMnt vore San Francisco and Long Beach. The projects rated lovest in 
overall student achievement vere San Diego and Santa Barbara* 

Cost Analvals 

Cost analyels ratings vere coeipiled for expenditures per sttident and 

ERIC 
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co6t effectiveness of the replicacion projects, using procedures identical 
to ehooe used in evaluating the regular demonstration programs. 

Ex penditures Per Student , Expenditures were calculated for operating 
expenses, certificated salaries, classified salaries, research and develop- 
mdni* and total expenditures. iliese figures are sunaarized in Table 23. 

Ti<)ble 23 reveals that the replication project with the lowest operating 
costs per student was Long Beach; the project with the highest operating 
cost s wan lakland. Operating expenses rang#:d from $73 to $192 per ntudent , 
with an average of $143. 

The project with the least expenditures for certificated salaries was 
Long Beach ($28); the project with the greatest expenditures was San Diego 
($115). Expenses for classified salaries ranged from $11 to $49 per stodent , 
With an aversge of $34. The San Diego project apent the least amount per 
student, while Oakland spent the most. Expenditures for classified salaries 
were usually osuch less than for certificated salaries, Just as in the regular 
demonstration projects. 

Research and development costs r liK"-.' :r.^-'. -.'.u>lrnt in ■-'.rr lan-: 

$84 in San Francisco. The average was $^7 per studeat . 

Table 23 shows that total expenditures per student ranged from $133 to 
$245. The least expensive replication project was in Long Beach; the most 
expensive was in San Francisco. 

Cost 2i fectiveness . An estimate of cost effectiveness was determined for 
each replicatiom project in the manner described above, by comparing the relative 
increase in student achievement to the relative increase operating costs. 
The measure of increase in achievement was the mean percent of increase in 
CTBS scale scores over expected gains during 1971*72. (See Table 19.) 
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Th« MASurtt of iDcrease in costs was the percciDt of increase repre* 
sented by coetparing project operacing costs to current estimate district 
operating coats. These figures arc given in Table 24. 

An Index of Cost Effectiveness was calculated for each replication 
project. This index indicates in general %rhat percent of increase in 
achievMent was obtained for each I percent increase in costs. Cost 
effectiveness index ratings are presented in Table 23. 

Table 25 reveals that the Most cost-effective replication projects 
(in Long Beach and San Francisco) had very high index ratings of more than 
24. 0» while the least cost-effective projects (Santa Barbara and San Diego) 
had ratings of greater than 2.0. The average replication project showed a 
level of cost effectiveness that was twice as great as the average demon- 
stration project in reading and seven times as great in mathaaatics. 

Coabined Rating of Replication Prolects 

Baaed on an analysis of the data In Tables 22 and 25, a coobinad rank 
order rating of the replication projects on overall effectiveness was determined. 
This rating was the average of the ratings on student achievament and on cost 
effectiveness. In case of a tie, the project with the higher rank in 
QchievaMnt was rated higher in overall effectiveness. 

The combined raxik order rating of these projects was exactly the saM as 
their respective rank order ratings on achievement alone, as shown in Table 26. 

The most effective replication projects overall were San Francisco and 
Long Beach, followed by Oakland, Santa Barbara, and San Diego. All five 
replication projects were considered very effective. 



V. EVALUATION RESULTS 

i 'V 1 in , 1 1 ! >n st . r;i ( ' i m ] i ' \\\\ t ^ 

Evaluation results reveal that the projects rated highest od program 
development were Santa Barbara, Colton, aj:id Long Beach. Projects rated 
lowest were Los Angeles (Edison), Fresno, and Los Angeles (Pacoima). 

Reading projects rated highest on overall student achievesaent were 
San Francisco, Oakland, and EI Monte. Rated as least effective in reading 
achievement were San Diego, Los Angeles (Pacoima) , and Fresno. 

Mathematics projects rated highest on overall student a'zhieveinent were 
Los Angeles (Pacoima) , Long Beach, and Colton. Projects rated as least 
effective in mathematics achievement were Pasadena, Los Angeles (Edison), 
and Fresno. 

Projects reporting lowest operating expenses per student were Colton 
and Los Angeles (Pacoima and Edison), Highest per student operating costs 
were recorded for Oakland, EI Monte, and San Francisco. 

Lowest total expenditures per student were reported by Colton, Pasadena, 
and Los Angeles (Pacoima). Highest expenditures were in Oakland, San Jose, 
and EI Monte. 

Reading projects rated highest on cost effectiveness were Colton, San 
Francisco, and San Jose. Reading projects rated as lea^t cost effective were 
Los Angeles (Pacoima), San Diego, and Santa Barbara. 

Mathematics projects rated highest on cost effectiveness were Colton, 
Los Angeles (Pacoima), and San Jose. The least cost effective mathematics 
projects were Pasadena, Oakland, and Freano. 
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Readlng projects rated bluest in overall effectiveness Included San 
Francisco, San Jose, and Colton. Iliose rated lowest were San Diego, Los 
Angeles (Pacoitta) , and Fresno. 

Mathematics projects rated highest in overall effectiveness included 
Los Anj^eles (Pacoima) , Colton , and Long Beach* Rated lowest in overal 1 
effectiveness were Pasadena, los Angeles (Edison), and Fresno. 

Seven readin]{ and five math«matics programs were rated as mogt effec- 
tive. They were as follows, in relative rank order: 

Host Effective Reading Programs Most Effective Mathematics Prograip 

San Francisco (Franklin) Los Angeles (Pacoima) 

San Jose Colton 

Colton Long Beach (Franklin) 

Oakland (Uoover) San Jose 

Riverside Riverside 

El Monte 

Los Ang^eles (Edison) 
Four reading or mathciaatlcs programs were rated as effective. They were, 
In order: 

Effective Reading Programs Effective Mathemiatics Proftrams 

Santa Barbara ( Santa Barbara) Oakland (Hoover) 

Fresno Los Angeles (Edison) 

Four reading or mathematics programs were rated as least effective. 

They were, in order: 

Least Elfective Reading Programs Least Effective Mathematics Programs 

San Diego (Memorial) Pasadena 
Los Angeles (Pacoima) Fresno 
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Replic^t ion Pro jec ts 



Evaluation results reveal that the projects rated highest on program 
development were Lonv; ie*ch and Santa Barbara. The project rateu lowest 
was San Francisco. 

The replication projects rated Viighest on overall student achievewent 
^eve San Francisco and Long Beach. The least effective replication project 
was Sai^ Diego. 

Ihe replication project with the lowest operating expenses per student 
was Long Beach; highest operating expenses were recorded for Oakland* 

Lowest total expenditures per student were reported by Long Beach; 
highest expenditures were ir^ San Fraacisco. 

Replication projects rated hi^est on cost effectiveness were Long Beach 
and San Francisco; the project rated as least cost effective was Santa 
Barbara • 

Replication projects rated highest in overall effectiveness included 
San Francisco and Long Bear ; rated lowest was San Diego. 

All five replication programs were rated as very effective. In relative 
rank order they n\ as follows: 



Recommend at ions for Demons t rat ion Programs 
On the basis of these evaluations, it is recowiended that: (I) the 
most effective demonstration programs and all replication programs uhould be 



Re p 1 i c a t i on Prog vams 



Instruction 



San Francisco (Ptlton) 
Long Beach (Lindbergh) 
Oakland (Wilson) 
Santa Barbara (La Cumbre) 
San Diego (Gompers) 



Reading 
Mathemat ics 
Reading, Mathematics 



Reading 
Reading 
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retalned, extended, and coumended; (2) effective programa should be 
retained, improved, and strengthened; and (3' the least effective program 
should be terminated. 
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APPCTDIX A 

STATISTICAL DATA 

TABLE 1 

Rating of Demonstration Projects on Program Developaent, 

Spring, 1972 



Project 


Rating scale point scores, by conponent 
(Perfect score: 100 points each) 


Average 

point 
score 


Re lat 1 ve 
rank 
order 


I 

Organltation and 
adnlnls trat ion 


II 

Program 
development 


III 
Evaluation 
and research 


IV 
Fiscal 
management 


Col ton 


89 


84 


86 


96 


89 


2 


El Monte 


79 


98 


87 


73 


84 


4 


Fresno 


69 


65 


58 


56 


62 


12 


Long 5each 


84 


96 


87 


73 


85 


3 


Los Angeles: 














EdlsoQ 


64 


29 


80 


63 


59 


13 


Pacolma 


55 


57 


75 


67 


64 


11 


Oakland 


77 


98 


82 


70 


82 


5 


Pasadena 


69 


66 


82 


53 


68 


10 


Rlverslda 


85 


96 


81 


58 


ao 


6 


San Diego 


77 


75 


85 


65 


76 


8 


San Francisco 


63 


77 


81 


71 


73 


9 


San Jose 


82 


88 


87 


63 


80 


7 


Santa Barbara 


85 


98 


92 


94 


97 


I 



o 
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TABLE 2 



Rank Order of Demonstration Projects on Mean Achievement 
Gains, Grade Nine, 1971-72 



Reading achieveflaent 


Mathematics achievement 


Rank 


Projact 


Gains* 


Rank 


Project 


Gains* 


1 


San Francisco 


3.7 


1 


L.A. (Pacoima) 


2.4 


2 


Oakland 


1.9 


2 


Long Beach 


1.7 


3 


San Jose 


1.8 


3 


L.A. (Edison) 


1.4 


4 


L.A. (Kdlson) 


1.7 


5 


Oakland 


1.0 


5 


L.A. (Pacoima) 


1.6 


5 


San Jose 


1.0 


6 


El Monte 


1.4 


5 


Fresno 


1.0 


7 


Riverside 


1.3 


7 


Riverside 


0.9 


8 


San Diego 


1.2 


8 


Pasadena 


0.8 


9.5 


Santa Barbara 


1.0 


9 


Colton 


0.6 


9.3 


Fresno 


l.O 








11 


Colton 


0.6 








Average months of 
gain p«r aonths of 
inatruction 


1.6 


Average months of 
gain per months of 

instruction 


1.2 



*Galn8: Number of months of CTBS grade equivalent gains reported 
per month of inatruction 



TABLE 3 



Rank Order of DmoostrAtioo Projects on Increase in Achievement 
Scores over Expected Galos, 1970-72 



Reading achievement 


Mathematics achievement 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
increase* 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
increase* 


1 


San Francisco 


206 


1 


L.A. (Pacoima) 


66 


2 


San Jose 


119 


2 


Colton 


60 


3 


Col ton 


102 


3 


Long Beach 


58 


4 


Oakland 




4 


San Jose 




5 


El Monte 


86 


5 


Riverside 


29 


6 


Fresno 


57 


6 


Oakland 


27 


7 


Riverside 


54 


7 


Fresno 


24 


8 


L.A. (Edison) 


4J 


8 


L.A. (Edison) 


21 


9 


Santa Barbara 


25 


9 


Pasadena 


-23 (Decrease) 


10 


San Diego 


20 








11 


L.A. (Pacoima) 


3 








Average percent 
increase 


73 percent 


Average percent 
Increase 


percent 



*Average perceDt Increase In CTBS scale scores above expected 
gains between October, 1970, and May, 1972 
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TABLB 4 

Rank Order of Dmionstratlon Project* on Increase in Achlevemenc 
Scores over Inicl«l Pretest Scores, 1970-72 



Reading acl ifvment 


Mathematics achievement 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
increase* 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
increaae* 


1 


San Francisco 


25 


1 


Colton 


16 


2 


Colton 


20 


2 


L. A. (Pacoima) 


16 


3 


San Jose 


18 


3 


Long Beach 


15 


4 


Oakland 


17 


4 


Riverside 


14 


5 


El Honte 


16 


5 


San Jose 


13 


6 


Riverside 


15 


6 


Fresno 


12 


7 


Fresno 


13 


7 


Oakland 


12 


8 


Santa Barbara 


13 


8 


L.A. (Edison) 


11 


9 


L.A. (F.dison) 


11 


9 


Pasadena 


9 


10 


San Diego 


11 










L.A. (Facoima) 


10 








Average percent 
increase 


15 percent 


Average percent 
increase 


13 percent 



'^Average percent Increase in CTBS expanded scale scores over 
initial pretest scores between October, 1970, and Kay, 1972 
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TABLE 5 

Rank Order of Denonstratlon Projetttn on Annual Lc^igitu<final Gaina 
During Three Yeara, 1969-72 



Reading achievement 



Ha*{'>iwaClcs achievement 



Rank 


Project 


No. of 
students 


Annual 
gains* 


Rank 


Project 


No. of 
students 


Annual 
gains* 


1 


Oakland 


91 


2.9 


1 


L.A. f{P«colma)** 


501 


2.3 


2 


San Francisco 


131 


2.2 


2 


Long ae&ch** 


93 


1.8 


3 


Santa Barbara 


391 


1.8 


3 


OaV^lcnd 


73 


1.6 


4 


El Monte** 


68 


1 • 7 


4 


L.A. (Edison)** 


406 




5 


San Jose 


100 


1.7 


5 


Pasadena 


18 




6 


L.A. (Edison)** 


396 


i.7 


6 


Fresno 


160 




7 


Riverside 


1A6 


1.4 


7.5 


Colton 


219 




8 


L.A. (Pacoima)** 


494 


1.4 


7*5 


San Jose 


99 




9 


Colton 


219 


1.4 


9 


Riverside 


146 




10 


San Diego 


114 


1.2 










11 


Fresno 


160 


0.9 










Average months of gain 
per months of instruction 


1.7 


Average months of gain 
per months of instruction 


1.4 



'^Average number of months of CTBS grade equivalent gains per month of 
Instruction during each year of the program 

*4estiMte based on available data 
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TABLE 6 



Rank Order of Demonatration Projects on Overall Longitudinal 
Gains over Three Years, 1969-72 



Reading achievement 


Mathematics achievement 


Rank 


Project 


Overall 
gains* 


Rank 


Project 


Overall 
gains* 


1 


Oakland 




1 


LoriB Beach** 




2 


Kl Monte** 


1.8 


2 


L.A. (Pacoima)** 


1.3 


3 


San Francisco 


1.7 


3 


Oakland 


1.2 


4 


Riverside 


1.2 


4 


Riverside 


0.9 


5 


Santa Barbara 


1.0 


5 


Fresno 


0.8 


6 


L.A. (Edison)** 


1.0 


6.5 


Colton 


0.7 


/ 


L.A. (Pacoima)** 


0.9 


6.5 


L.A. (Edison)** 


0.7 


B 


Fresno 


0.7 


8 


San Jose 


0.2 


9 


San Diego 


0.7 


9 


Pasadena 


0.2 


10 


Col ton 


0.7 








11 


San Jose 


0.6 








Average months of gain 
per months of instruction 


1.1 


Average months of gain 
per months of Instruction 


0.8 



*Average months of CTBS grade •quivalant gains per month of instruction 
froa start of parade seven to the end of grade nine 



**E8timate based on available data 
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TABLE 7 

Rank Order of Demonstration Projects in Reducing the Gap Between Grade-Level 
Achievement and Mean Achievement Scores Obtained, 1970-72 



Reading achieveaent 


Matheaatlcs achievenent 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
reduction* 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
reduction* 


1 


Riverside 


75 


1 


Colton 


33 


2 


Colton 


71 


2 


L.A. (Pacoima) 


31 


J 


Ssn Francisco 


53 


3 


Long Beach 


23 




Santa Barbara 


50 


4 


Riverside 


11 


5 


El Monte 


37 


5 


San Jose 


0 


6 


San Jose 


23 


6 


Fresno 


4 

(Increase) 


7 


Oakland 


22 


7 


Oakland 


5 

(Increase) 


8 


Fresno 


0 


8 


L.A. (Edison) 


15 

(Increase) 


9 


L.A. (Edison) 


7 

(Inc reast) 


9 


Pasadena 


80 

(Increase) 


10.5 


L.A. (Pacoima) 


13 

(Increase) 








10.5 


San Diego 


13 

(Increase) 








Average perceDt reduction 
in grade equivalent scores 


19 percent 


Average percent reduction 
in grade equivalent scores 


6 percent 



^Percent reduction (in CTES grade equivalent scores in months of achieveaent) 
between grade- level achievenent expected and average achievenent scores 
obtained, October, 1970, to Hay, 1972 
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TABLE 9 



Rank Order of Demonstration Projects on Expenditures per Student 

for Operating Expenses, 
May 31, 1972 



Reading projects 


Mathemat ice pro jec ts 


Rank 


Project 


Amount 


Rank 


Project 


Amount 


1 


Col ton 


$ 32 


1 


Colton 


$ 57 


2 


L.A. CPacolma) 


122 


2 


L.A. (Pacolma) 


122 


3 


L.A. (Edison) 


147 


3 


L.A. (Edison) 


147 


4 


Riverside 


182 


4 


Pasadena 


178 


5 


San Jose 


269 


5 


Riverside 


182 


6 


Fresno 


287 


6 


Fresno 


229 


7 


Ssn Diego 


364 


7 


San Jose 


264 


8 


Santa Barbara 


481 


8 


Long Beach 


381 


c. 


San Francisco 


497 


9 


Oakland 


539 


10 


El Monte 


516 








11 


Oakland 


553 








Average 


$314 


Average 


$233 
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TABLE 10 

Rank Order of DeaooBtration Projects on Expenditures par Student 

for Certificated Salaries, 
May 31, 1972 



Reading projects 


Hathematlcs projects 


Rank 


Project 


Amoant 


Rank 


Project 


Aaiount 


1 


Colton 


$ 16 


1 


Colton 


$ 15 




L« • A • \ i^acoxna j 


*♦ 0 




L « A* \ racolaa) 


/. o 
o 


3 


Riverside 


56 


3 


L.A. (Edison) 


67 


4 


L.A. (Edison) 


67 


4 


Riverside 


70 


5 


San Joae 


153 


5 


Pasadena 


74 


6 


Fresno 


177 


6 


Long Beach 


102 


7 


San Francisco 


227 


7 


Fresno 


138 


8 


Santa Barbara 


228 


8 


San Joae 


153 


9 


San Di«go 


308 


9 


Oakland 


332 


10 


Oakland 


345 








11 


Rl Monte 


386 








Average 


$183 


Average 

. . 


$112 



TABLE 11 



Rank Order of Demonstration Projects on Expenditures per Student 

for Classified Salaries, 
May 31, 1972 



Re^jlng projects 


Mathematics projects 


Rank 


Project 


Amount 


Rank 


Project 


Amount 


1 


Colton 


$ 6 


1 


Colton 


$ 16 


2 


San Diego 


37 


2 


L.A. (Edison) 


51 


3 


Riverside 


50 


3 


L.A. (Pacolma) 


52 




L.A. (Edison) 


51 


4 


San Jose 


56 


5 


L. A. (Pacolma) 


52 


5 


Riverside 


57 


6 


El Monte 


54 


6 


Pasadena 


61 


7 


San Jose 


56 


7 


Fresno 


65 


8 


Fresno 


77 


8 


Oakland 


169 


9 


San Francisco 


115 


9 


Long Beach 


209 


10 


Santa Barbara 


134 








11 


Oak 1 and 


169 








Avrerage 


$ 73 


Average 


$ 82 
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TABLE 12 

Rank Order of Denonstration Projects on Expenditures per Student 
for Research and Development, 
May 31. 1972 



Reading projects 


Mathematics projects 


Rank 


Project 


Amount 


Rank 


Project 


Amount 


1 


Colton 


$ 5 


1 


Colton 


$ 12 


2 


San Diego 


15 


2 


Pasadena 


22 


3 


L.A. (Edison) 


29 


3 


L.A. (Edison) 


34 


4 


L.A. (Pacolma) 


UO 


U 


Fresno 


39 


5 


Oak 1 and 


U5 


5 


L.A. (Pacoisna) 


41 


6 


Santa Barbara 


Ub 


6 


Oakland 


45 


7 


Fresno 


U9 


7 


San Jose 


110 


8 


San Francisco 


107 


8 


Riverside 


167 


9 


San Jose 


110 


9 


Long Beach 


365 


10 


Riverside 


138 








11 


El Monte 


319 








Average 


$ 82 


Average 


$ 93 



TABLE 13 



Rank Order of Demonstration Projects on Total Expenditures per Student, 

May 31, 1972 



Project 


Amount 


Rank order of projects 


Keaa ing 


natneniat ics 


All projects 


Col ton 


$ 75 


1 


1 


1 


Pasadena 


199 


- 


2 


2 


L.A. (Pacoima) 


325 


2 


3 


3 


L.A. (Edison) 


356 


3 


4 


4 


San Diego 


379 


4 




5 


Santa Barbara 


527 


5 




6 


Fresno 


604 


6 


5 


7 


San Francisco 


604 


7 




8 


Rive rside 


668 


8 


6 


9 


Long Beach 


746 




7 


10 


El Monte 


834 


9 




11 


San Jose 


1,122 


10 


8 


12 


Oaklsnd 


1,181 


11 


9 


13 


Average 


$ 586 
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TABLS 14 

Demons trst ion Project Operating Costs per Student Conpsri'd to 
District Operating Costs per A.D.A.» 1971-72 



Project 


Project operating 
coat per atudent 


Diatrict operating 
coata per a.d.a,* 
(Eatisate lor 19/1-72) 


Percent increase in cost 
over district costs 


iwe mo 1 ng 


nacnesac ica 


ivcaaxng 


n a u n cna u i c 8 


Colton 


$ 32 


$ 57 


$ 780 


4.2 


7.3 


El Monte 


516 




984 


52.4 




Fresno 


287 


229 


831 


34.5 


27.5 


Long Beach 




381 


917 




A1.5 


L.A. (Edison) 


147 


147 


841 


17.4 


17.4 


L.A. (Pacoiaa) 


122 


122 


841 


14.5 


1A.5 


Oakland 


553 


539 


1,136 


48.7 


A7.4 


Pasadena 




178 


1,189 




14.9 


Riveraide 


182 


182 


819 


22.3 


22,2 


San Diego 


364 




859 


42.4 




San Franciaco 


497 




1,617 


30.7 




San Joae 


269 


264 


1,016 


26.5 


26.0 


Santa Barbara 


481 




1,198 


40.2 





Source! Annual fiacal reporta, 1970*71, (diatrict reporta to the Bureau of 
Fiacal Managenent and the California State Teating Frograa 1970-71 , 
SacrasM^nto, California, State Department of Education, 1972) adjuated 
by Statewide Testing Frogrsm district data for 1969-70 and 1970-71 
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TABLE 15 

Colt Effectiveness (C/E) Index Ratings and Rank Order of 
Demonstration Projects on Cost Effectiveness, 
Spring, 1972 





Reading projects 


Mathematics projects 


Project 


Achievement 
percent 
increase 


Percent 
Increase 
in costa 


index 


Rank 


Achievement 
percent 
increaae . 


Percent 
increase 
In costs 


C/E 
index 


Rank 


Colton 


102 


U 


21 6 


1 


60 


7 


8.2 


1 


El Monte 


86 


52 


1.6 


8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Fresno 


57 


35 


1.7 


7 


24 


28 


0.9 


7* 


Long Beach 






— 


■ 


58 


42 


1.4 


4 


L.A* (EdlBon) 


43 


17 


2.5 


4 


21 


17 


1.2 


6 


L*A* ^"acoLina^ 


2 


15 


0.1 


11* 


66 


15 


4.6 


2 


Oakland 


90 


49 


1.9 


6 


27 


47 


0.6 


8* 


Pasadena 










-23 


15 


-1.5 


9* 


Riverside 


54 


22 


2.4 


5 


29 


22 


1.3 


5 


San Diego 


20 


42 


0.5 


10* 










San Francisco 


206 


31 


6.7 


2 










San Jose 


119 


26 


4.5 


3 


44 


26 


1.7 


3 


Santa Barbara 


25 


40 


0.6 


9* 










Averages 


Reading C/E Index 


: 4.3 




Mathanatici 


C/E Index: 


2.0 





*Le«8t cost-effective projects 
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TABLE 16 

Rank Order Rating oi' Demonstration Projects on 
Overall Effectiveness, 
July, 1972 





Reading projects 


Mathematics projects 


Project 


Rank order 
in student 
achievement 


Rank order 
In cost 
effectiveness 


Rank order 
in overall 
effectiveness 


Rank order 
In student 
achievement 


Rank ord«r 
In cost 
effectiveness 


Rank order 
in overall 
effectiveness 


Colton 




I 


3 


3 


1 


2 


El Monte 


3 


8 


6 








Fresno 


9* 


7 


9 


7* 


7* 


7* 


Long Beach 








2 


4 


3 


L.A. (Edison) 


8 


4 


7 


8* 


6 


8 


L.A. (Pacolma) 


10* 


11* 


10* 


1 


2 


1 


Oakland 


2 


6 


4 


4 


8* 


6 


Pasadena 








9* 


9* 


f* 


Riverside 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


San Diego 


11* 


10* 


11* 








San Francisco 


1 


2 


1 








San Jose 


4 


3 


2 


6 


3 


4 


Santa Barbara 


7 


9* 


8 









*Lcasc effective projects 
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TABLE 17 

Rating of Replication Projects on Progrcn Development, 
Spring, 1972 



Project 


Rating scale point scores, by component 
(Perfect score: 100 points each) 


Average 
point 
score 


Relative 
rank 
order 


I 

Organization and 
administration 


II 

Program 
development 


III 
Evaluation 
and research 


IV 
Fiscal 
management 


Long Beach 


88 


97 


83 


96 


91 


1 


Oakland 


70 


100 


73 


91 


84 


3 


San Diego 


73 


81 


72 


67 


73 


4 


San Francisco 


68 


67 


83 


71 


72 


5 


Santa Barbara 


89 


96 


83 


82 


88 


2 



TABLE 18 

Mean Achievement Gaina Shown by Grade Seven 
Replication Projects during 1971-72 



Reading achievement 




Mathematics achlevci 


lent 


Rank 


Project 


Gains* 


Rank 


Project 


Gains* 


I 


OaklanjS 


4.0 


1 


Long Beach 


2.7 


2 


San Francisco 


2.8 


2 


Oakland 


2.3 


3 


Santa Barbara 


1.7 








4 


San Diego 


1.3 








Weighted average 


2,3 


Weighted average 


2.6 



^ains: Number of months of CTBS grade equivalent gains reported 
per month of instruction 
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TABLE 19 

Mean Increase in Achievement Scores over Expected Gains 
Shown by Replication Projects, 1971-72 



Reading 


Mathematics 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
increase* 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
increase* 


I 


San Francisco 


259 


1 


Long Beach 


200 


2 


Oakland 


206 


2 


Oakland 


105 


3 


San Diego 


100 








4 


Santa Barbara 


18 








Weighted average 


128 


Weighted average 


155 



^Average percent increase in CTBS scale scores above expected gains 
between pre- and post- test 
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TABLE 20 

Mean Increase in Achievement Scores over Initial Pretest 
Scores In Replication Projects, 
1971-72 



Reading 


Mathematics 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
increase^ 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
increase* 


1 


San Francisco 


16 


1 


Long Beach 


14 


2 


Oakland 


12 


2 


Oakland 


10 


3 


San Diego 


7 








4 


Santa Barbara 


5 








Weighted average 


9 


Weighted average 


12 



*Average percent increase in CTBS expanded scale scores on post-test 
over initial pretest scores, during the school year 
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TABLE 21 

Reduction in the Gap Between Grade-Level Achievement 
and Mean Achievement Scores Obtained in 
Replication Projects, 1971-72 



Reading 


Mathematics 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
rSiiuction* 


Rank 


Project 


Percent 
reduction* 


1 


Santa Barbara 


67** 


1 


Long Beach 


100 


2 


Oakland 


35 


2 


Oakland 


14 


3 


San Francisco 


24 








4 


San Diego 


11 








Average percent reduction 
in grade equivalent scores 


28 


Average percent reduction 
in grade equivalent scores 


47 



^Percent reduction (in CTBS grade equivalent scores in months of achievts- 
ment) between grade- level achievement expected and mean achievement 
scores obtained during 1971-72 

^*^n Santa Barbara, there was no reduction ; there was an increase in the 

gap above grade level. The students were three months above grade level 

in October, 1971, and five months above grade level in May, 1972 (pro* 
rated) . 
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TABLB 23 

Replication Project Expenditures per Student, 1971-72 





Instrvction: 


Expenditures per student 


Project 


reading or 

InA^hiftlnJ■f' 1 CM 


Operating 
costs 


■ 

Certificated 
salaries 


r" 

Classified 
salaries 


Research and 
development 


Total 
expenditures 


Long Eeach 


Mathematics 


$ 73 


$ 28 


$36 


$60 


$ 133 


San Francisco 


Reading 


170 


56 


45 


84 


254 


Oakland 


Reading 


159 


85 


45 


18 


193 


Oakland 


Mathematics 


192 


106 


49 


18 


193 


San Diego 


Reading 


153 


115 


11 


23 


176 


Santa Barbara 


Reading 


112 


60 


18 


78 


189 


Averages 


$143 


$ 75 


$34 


$47 


$ 190 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 24 

Replication Project Operating Costs per Student Compared to 
District Operating Costs per A.D.A., 1971-72 



Project 


Instruction 


Project 
operating costs 
per student 


District 
operating costs 
per a,d«a«^ 


Percent increase 
in project costs 
over district 


Long Beach 


Mathematics 


$ 73 


$ 917 


7.9 


San Francisco 


Reading 


170 


1.617 


10*5 


Oakland 


Reading 


159 


1,136 


14,0 


Oakland 


Mathematics 


192 


1,136 


16,9 


San Diego 


Reading 


153 


859 


17,8 


Santa Barbara 


Reading 


112 


1,198 


9.3 


Averages 


$143 


$1,144 


12.7 percent 



♦Source: Annual fiscal reports , 1970-71 (district reports to the 
Bureau of Fiscal Management and the California State 
Testing Prograg 1970-71 , Sacramento, California, State 
Department of Education, 1972) adjusted by Statewide 
Testing Program district data for 1969*70 and 1970-71 
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TABLE 25 

Cost Effectiveness (C/E> Rstings of Repllcatloii 
Projects, 1971-72 





Percent 


Percent 


Cost 


Renk order 


Overell 


Project 


Increese In 
echleveaent 


Increese In 
costs 


effectiveness 
Index 


Reeding 
projects 


Methcnetlcs 
projects 


renk 
order 


Long Beech 
(Methemetlcs) 


200 


8 


25.2 




1 


1 


Sen Frenclsco 
(Reeding) 


259 


11 


24.6 


1 




2 


Oeklend 

(Reeding) 

(MetheMtlcs) 


206 
105 


14 
17 


14.7 
6.2 


2 


2 


3 


Oen Diego 
(Reeding) 


100 


18 


5.6 


3 




4 


Sente Berbere 

(Reeding) 


18 


9 


2.0 


4 




5 


Avereges 


Reeding C/E Index: 


11.7 


Methenetlcs C/E Index: 


15.7 



TABLE 26 



Rating of Replication Projects on 
Overall Effectiveness » 1971-72 



Project 


Rank order 
In student 
achievement 


Rank order 
In cost 
effectiveness 


Rank order 
in overall 
effectiveness 


San Francisco (Reading) 


1 


2 




Long Beach (Mathematics) 


2 


1 




Oakland (Reading/Mathematics) 


3 


3 




Santa Barbara (Reading) 


4 


5 




San Diego (Reading) 


5 


4 





APPENDIX B 



EDUCATION CODE SECTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 



leg/s/otfVe Infenf 

6490. It ifi the intent and purpose of the Legislature that 
exemplary programs be established for intensive instruction 
in reading and mathematics to serve as demonstration projects 
aimed solely at developing,'within pupils, above-average com- 
petence in these basic skill subjecta. The program shall be 
developed to serve pupils in grade 7, 8, or 9 who attend school 
in designated areas of disadvantage, and who otherwise would 
find difficulty in achieving complete success in high school. 

It is the further intent of the Legislature that these pro- 
grams in intensive instruction in reading and mathematics be 
operated by school districts directly, or by school districts 
through contract for partial or complete operation with any 
competent public or private agency, foimdation or corporation. 
It is also the intent of the Legislature that authority be 
granted to permit the waiver of any provision of the Education 
Code by the program approving agency, if such is necessary 
for the development of model demonstration programs in the 
intensive instruction in reading and mathematics. 

(Aniciuipd by Stats. Ch. }rm. PlfTct-tivo until 91st 

dav aftor adjournnuMit of R^-irular Session.) 

Ad mi nisf ration and Apporfionrnenf of Fundf 

6491. From the funds appropriated therefor by the Legisla- 
ture to the Department of Education for the purposes of this 
article, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, upon recom- 
mendation of the Director of Compensatory Education, with 
the approval of the State Board of Education, shall administer 
this article and make apportionments to school districts to meet 
the total approved expense of the school districts incurred in 
establishing demonstration programs in the intensive instruc- 
tion in reading and mathematics for pupils in grades 7, 8, or 9. 

(Amend.'d by Stnis. lf)(;!). Ch. ]r)!Mi. KflVctivc until 91st day 
after adjournuit'iit of IDT'J Rj'^Milar Session.) 

AppUcafion for Program by Disfricf 

6492. The governing board of any district which maintains 
grades 7, 8, or 9 on account of any school or schools located 
in any area designated by the Director of Compensatory Edu- 
cation pursuant to the provisions of Education Code Section 
6482, may make application to establish and operate a program 
under this article. The application shall be in the form and 
shall contain such data and information as the director shall 
specify. 

(Anirndrd by St;its. IfHIf). ITjOn. EfTective until Olst day 
after a(lj(jurniii('nt (ff 1!»7*J Hr^mlar Session.) 



Waiver of Provisions of this Code 

6493. The governing board of a s'^liool district, in its ap- 
plication, may request M'aiver of the. provisions of any section 
or sections of tliis codr for any ('(unjionsittory education pro- 
gram if such wnivcr is npcossary t(» t'stablisli and operate a 
projrrani for low-income cliildrcn. Tin' n<^cd for a waiver shall 
be pxj)]aint*(l luiti jvistiticd in tlie a])])li*'at ion. Tlie Superintend- 
ent of ruhlic Instruction, at tlic tliscrction and upon recom- 
mendation of the Director of foniprnsatory Education, with 
th»» approv.'il of the Stale Hoarrl ot" Kdurafion, may grant, in 
whole, or in ])art. any such rc(|ih»st. 

(Anit'iidci by S«ats. 1f>70, ("h, ]():>(). EtTrctivc until Dlst day 
afl'T adjnurnmt'jit of 11)72 H»'«:iihir Scssi.m.) 

Operatiort of Programs 

6494. The governing board of the school district may make 
application to establish and operate a demonstration pro.'^ram 
under this article directly, or may make application to provide 
for partial or complete operation of such a progn*am through a 
contract with any competent public or private agency, founda- 
tion or corporation. 

(Added by Stats. 1966 (1st Er. Sess.), Ch. 106. Effective 
until IHst day ; ftcr adjournuK^nt uf \'M2 Regular Session.) 

Standards and Cfiferia by Sfaie Board of Educafion 

6495. The State Board of Education shall adopt regulations 
setting forth the standards and criteria to be used in the evalu- 
ation of applications submitted by school districts. The stand- 
ards and criteria adopted by the State Board of Education, 
among other items, shall include a statement of specific goals 
to be sought in the program both in terms of pupil achieve- 
ment and for the purposu of establishing a model program, and 
the requirements for evaluation of the program. 

Projects shall be approved only if it can be shown that, if 
successful, the cost effectiveness of the project will be such as 
to be adaptable within the budgets of other similar school dis- 
tricts throughout the state. 

Projects shall be continually reviewed regarding their effec- 
tiveness in improving the achievement levels of pupils in read- 
ing and mathematics. Projects which are least cost effective 
shall be terminated and shall be replaced with ones of proven 
effectiveness or by new projects which hold promise of in- 
creased effectiveness. 

( Anjfinlrd hy Si.)K TMlf^ i'ii l.^'Ml F.tYtM'tivr until ^Mst ilay 
al'tiT a(lj<Mn'M in< i)t i.t' I''7'J lu'^riii.ir Si'«.>.iL.n ' 

Cerfiftcofion of and Amount of Apportionment 

6496. Upon approval by the State Board o? Education of 
an application under this article, the Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction fihall certify the amount to be apportioned to the 
applicant school district. 

(Added by Stats. 1066 (1st Ex. S(»ss.), Ch. 106. Effoctfve 
until 91st day aftor adjournment of 1972 Regular Session.) 

Evahafion Report 

6497. No later than the fifth legislative day of each repailar 
session of the Legislature, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, upon recommendation of the Director of Com- 
pensatory Education, with approval of the State Board of 
Education, shall submit a report to the Legislature on the 
implementation and evaluation of demonstration prop;rams 
under this article, including the achievement of pupils, an 
analysis of the costs of each project detailed in terms of the 
costs of design, implementation and continuing operational 
expenses, including the degree of cost effectiveness of each 
project. The report shall also include recommendations con- 
cerning improvement, retention, extension or other aspects of 
the program. 

The report shall also set forth the number of waivers author- 
ized by the Superintendent of Public Instruction under Sec- 
tion 6493, the number of pupils who participated in programs 
for which waivers were granted, and whether or not the 
waivers had a positive effect upon the rea(iing or mathematics 
skill of participating pupils. 

(Amended by Stats. 1970. Ch. Effective until IHst day 

after a(ijourn merit of 1972 Regular Session.) 

TTminafion of Fffecf This Arfide 

6498. This article shall have no force or effect after the 
9l8t day following the adjournment of the 1972 Regular Ses- 
sion of the Legislature, 

(Anjcnded by Stats. P'<»'' < ' K'^'^•tive until 91st day 

after adjournment of pJT'J iir'^ j ^''^.s. .) 
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